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ABSTRACT 

This booklet describes Alvin Toffler's future society 
and culture and examines its potential impact on education. In his 
book, "The Third Wave," Toffler describes our civilization's progress 
rhrough two major phases (waves) . The First Wave began some 8,000 
years ago when man became agricultural. The Industrial Revolution 
began the Second Wave. The Third Wave is just now starting. The 
values upon which the Third Wave society is based are; personal 
fulfillment feelings of self-worth, and time for leisure; meaningful 
and stimulating work; individuals who are self-reliant and 
autonomous; and a reasonable degree of security. Because of 
education's lack of success in innovation and change, many doubt our 
educational system can respond, much less lead us into the Third 
wave. If education is to be valued by a Third Wave population, 
education will have to be different. It will have to be less formal, 
expensive, and wasteful, and more individualized, realistic, humane, 
fun, and lifelong. The curriculum of the future will (1) focus on 
preventive mental and physical health; (2) create a responsive 
environment for learners; (3) be more integrated and will be 
organized around major topics; (4) emphasize acquisition of critical 
thinking and problem-solving skills; (5) stress the ability to locate 
and use resources; and (6) encourage building human relation ships. 
More use will be made of interdisciplinary instructional teams often 
composed of specialized personnel from business, industry, and the 
professions. Also, there will be new organizational structures for 
schools. (Author/RM) 
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Introduction 



Let's get organized for the future. 
It's too late to organize the present! 

Anonymous 

hunger to know tin* future is as old as humankind. In th? past we 
pleaded with the gods, asked the oracles, or sought the counsel of sooth- 
sayers to help un ! now the future. Today, futurists maintain they don't 
predict — they forecast. They study current trends and identify alterna- 
tive futures that may result, depending upon events and on human 
c hoice. One contemporary futurist and sage, Alvin Toffler, shared his 
exciting predictions in his hook Future Shock. 1 which captured our 
imagination. Time has supported the wisdom of some of his insights. 
Now Toffler has presented us with even more comprehensive and chal- 
lenging visions of the future in his latest volume, The Third r \'ave, 2 
which describes a new society and culture. If he is correct, the implica- 
tions for education are myriad. 

In the year 2000 the world will contain 6.4 billion people, a 50% 
increase over today's population. The great proportion of these people 
will be desperately poor. This more crowded world will be much less 
stable ecologically and more vulnerable to disruption. The Global 
2000 Report to the President predicts thu the demand for energy will 
increase by 58% by the turn of the century; nuclear energy will triple by 
1990. 5 A different world is in the making, one that will require new 
survival techniques and a new kind of person. This fastback will de- 
scribe some of the factors that may have precipitated the Third Wave 
and then will examine its potential impact on education and suggest 
some appropriate responses by educational policy makers. 
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What is the Third Wave? 

Nothing m permanent but change 

Americans arc confused ;md uncertain about what they want. They 
seem eoncerned about the shortages of energy bin do not significantly 
curtail its use. They are reluctant to give up the comfort of big cars, 
central heat, or energy-consuming appliances. The pinch of inflation 
has caused only modest cutbacks in our living standards. Citizens are 
tire.! of big government and its costly bureaucracy but still demand 
services. Business and industry complain about government interven- 
tion yet want the protection of some of its regulations. 

A growing minority seem disenchanted with our institutions and 
have lost faith in those who govern. T hey are often frustrated with their 
jobs and seek to find a new balance between work and leisure. They 
have rejected materialism and seem more interested in "being' 1 than 
"having." 

There is a renewed interest in citizen rights unci greater sophistica- 
tion in how to bring pressure to .ecure those rights. We have seen the 
rise uf special and even single issue interest groups that have brought 
about political and legislative change but have also created a more 
fragmented society. 

All around us is evidence that things aren't working, and there is a 
vague but growing concern about the direction in which our society 
seems to be drifting. We view with alarm the crime, inflation, hedonis- 
tic behavior, and shifts of values around us. In addition, we see an in- 



creasing frequency of peisonal disonlus and mental illness. Time 
seems to be a loss of inner harmony and a decreased sense of purpose. 
Many have noted a disheartening det line in their sense of community, 
People do not feel "connected" ami are concerned about their growing 
sense of depersonalization. All about is a pervasive senseof despair. In- 
dividuals feel lost, powerless, and helpless. The vision of the years 
ahead is bleak, and we seem not to be ;d)Ie to agree on which direction to 
lake (or the common good. It is as it America were having a nervous 
breakdown! 

The (ore of our society, the family, is (hanging. Formerly the 
LuiiiK structure was clear-father at work, mother as homcmakcr, and 
of course, children as integral parts of the group. Now only 16% of our 
households (it that model. More than half the nation's mothers work 
outside the home; >\% of all women 18 to 64 are in the labor force. 
There is a trend toward marrying later or not at all, A rapid increase in 
single parent homes is evident; from 1970 to I97fi there was a 33% in- 
(.ease in female heads of households. In addition, shifting morals 
.\idonc living together and parenting alone. 

There is a growing recognition 'h it a more crowded, more pol- 
Mini, more volatile world threaten* our present standard of living, 
(iomplex, expensive, long term solutions are needed. Historically we 
have built our culture on solving problems effectively and rapidly, 
usually with technological solutions, but it is not likely that tech- 
nology, business, or government, as we now know them, will provide 
the remedies. The conditions that are causing the (ear and hopeless- 
ness may have to be dealt with bv individual action. 
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created. Resouurs thai weir ahiiiulam and cheap are now scarce and 
expensive. We now misimsi those institutions in which we once had 
faiih and ivhic h seemed m work, We hel|xxl rebuild a war-torn world 
bill now our former enemies are our loo successful economic compel i- 
tors, 



Is the Third Wave Coming? 

Perhaps that is no aui/i thing as a 'new idea 1 , , , just 
wisdom rediscovered and synthesized in a new way. 

Kevin O'Sullivan 

Today's forces for change are many. Obviously, if our present mech- 
anisms for coping with change aren't working, something must be 
done to insure our survival as a society, There is no longer a ,uesiion of 
whether the world is changing. The question is how and how fast. 

!n Technology Tomorrow, William A. Conboy'capturesthis readi- 
ness (or change in his thematic analysis of 126 studies of core needs, 
goals, and values published in the last ten years. He identifies seven 
personal priorities of Americans today. He says people want to know 
why-a sense of purpose. They want io have a voice-to participate. 
Citizens want to be potehl-\o have some control and power, Ameri- 
cans want to reduce threat and risk — ihey want protection. They want 
alternatives-more pluralism. They value their privacy more and 
more. They wish to enjoy themselves-they seek pleasure. 

These priorities are present at the same time as our society faces a 
period of turbulence, disillusionment, and confusion, where present 
efforts to solve our economic and social problems are not working. 
Futurist Paer Schwartz 5 says this is not because the people in charge 
are poorly intentioned, or because there isn't Hough money being 
spent; rather it's because we just don't know how to make the machin- 
ery work-it's too complicated and too vast. Schwartz feels we are 
"adrift in a sea of uncertainly." We no, longer have the conditions that 
created the high levels of affluence in America, and they cannot be re- 
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How Do We Assess Our Future? 

One of the most ini|x>rtaiH things about any society, group, or in- 
dividual is their attitude toward time and the future. Are we hopeful 
and willing to plan in order to cope successfully with emerging chal- 
lenges? Do our behavior, values, and policies reflect beliefs capable of 
moving our society forward? Do our views for (he future reflect an 
achievement orientation or are they pessimistic? 

Some of us (eel that what happens in die futuieis like the roll of the 
dice-strictly chance. Others view the future as entirely predetermined. 
More hopeful individuals see the future as a river flowing irrevocably 
in a given direction but with some chance of making minor course 
changes, futurists, on the other hand look at the future ir. terms of pos- 
sibilities, probabilities, and preferabiliiies.Thcy are convinced that the 
years ahead )ffer a wide ocean of great opportunities to chart a variety 
of courses and select a multitude of destinations. Their predictions are 
based on the likely outcomes of choices we make now, 

But how accurate are the predictions of forecasters and futurists? J. 
Scott Armstrong in Technology Rei'iew* examines the accuracy of ex- 
perts and novices. He indicates that the predictions of a high-powered 
consultant who uses sophisticated forecasting techniques may not be 
any belter than those of college students, While be does not say judg- 
mental forecasting is useless, Scott suggests requiring the experts to 
prove the value of their expertise. Edward Newman, NBC-TV corre- 
spondent, says much of what futurists tell us is "flatly wrong." He 
points to the long history of "goofy forecasts/ 

Futurists themselves caution that it is petmi.>sible to forecast events 
or to estimate the time a predicted event wi'l n ( ur — bin don'i do both! 
Obviously futurology is not a m rue and certainly not an exact 
seien r \ However, if weare to be in a position tostudy and makechoiccs 

II 
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Major Characteristics of Waves One, Two, and Three 

In tlit- 77iw/ W'nvt lolllri ilrsmbrs our lUili/aMon's pnusms 
through twn iiU|iir pluses (wawV ihr FiN Watr 01 (lined mhiic 
HjKK) wurs jk« vvlirn m.iii Imamr ai^urnuml ami up Ins 
l|)mu) ]i ( hiintn ciilmrr. Ii mjik-|iii%Ml>lr a iiit*i€- M.il*lr LuniK hi' 1 A 
|jii;r liirmlv lo work the hind was an awl. The hi si Wave man Ii mhl 
lor a mate who was sironi;. who < mild woi k in ihr Ileitis, bear i luldim, 
(air lor them, and irach them The lainily, by twssiis, was a solid, 
muallv (ornpaiiblr group, wheie several Rrneiatiom lived iot;elhei. 

Ihr Industiial Rrvohilinn Ijri-aii wliai lollh <alls ilie Snniid 
\V.i\r. whiih cfiiuiiiiic-Mfiibv. "Mir fivrcil i;u mrirsiiilli-cl liw j coik i-ii 
luiion of laborers. Fathers, and irunv mothers, worked awas (torn the 
lininr, and ilnhlren were seldom pan of ilie family's woik lone 
F.wiiMiiillv.lhe laiiiilviransferralsiiiiieoiiisfuMiiioiisiiiiiihr. instnn- 
HfHiv-sehonls, hospitals, dav-raie teniers. In the Snond Wasr, ihr 
lamilv hojanmiake nninorr psviliolofjwal funi lions; (ouplrs main 
for nmipaninnship and soppoii lailier ilian lor eiononm nn rssit\; 
diiMtui aie lamed I. ». viiiithdiliirss is em ml. Vouih are liri|iirnil\ 
srtiimalfil for lnni;ei periods limn ihr ral world ol wuk. As a mull 
ihevaienoiiDiiiiijIlviionpi kIikiiu', somelinies alienated, and Iuwm 
hii;lnineiil inn » ■» ^viimii, 

Snond Wav - iid^ampiMieinalamhoiih aiidsiibsi nlir 
in the Piomiam "hi. whiih emphasim ihnii, hard work, and tleLh 
•ifi;;aiilieaii<Hi.lnioniiasuhrsii(ie!wdih:' [hiidWa\ruhir<Ji\uiL; 

in ihe "now," 

lollh smai|uanmiii|iiMipinl^o(\ when wriraihtlmmi "I 
ihe llmd IVaw, pisl now staitim; lo build, lie drstnbrs indiieiiiial 
i Imiiri's in ma is mnlia, lanuh hie. a'ld < oiniuen e Ihinl U'aw people 
will irsisi M :ii,;ssi!u;iiioli " I heir will bra irMiipMurol ilie aliunde 
lh.il "small is knuilor 1 anil a Riratrr Iwlame Iniwren wink and In- 
Miir Sin Illy will no lollfjil be nbsrssrd Willi ( hildmn, (Misprint; will 
| M . [ run Jin] p uriils will ieel less inidlv ahoul leaving llinn to piihiir 
thru own mtemis 



\r i \s i(Mle;K-|sonah/alion. I he I lord Wavmnplnm isdidneiil. This 
| H -Miii needs ppli whn will adept rrs|M»nsihilil\, undersland the 
iiitplit jiiMth ol w h iiilm do, adapt (|in< kh, and air in tune wiih ihen 
tfi-Hf-iLirs Ihe llmd Wauorf!dni/aiioii will helessiiijidandliinai- 
ilui,l Manv imlmdtials will work paiHimr and irpoil to snnal 
"Imiw s " I here will he an in< tease in "flexnine" when 1 workers will 
(oinea 1 i i;oonaii individual basis, 

luli/j even sees the establishment of the "elmronu (oiURr." a 
(ontem|Mjraiv version of the collar industry that <haia<lrn/ed ihe 
, ai h |N)inoii ol the Indusirial Revohnion. I Ir lorn asts a shift of jobs 
(mm ihr oIIk r or la< tors hai k to the home Sim e huh h of our work is 
iiilotitiaiinii hanilhnu, run tnhmdo^ will petmit us lo do tasks 
wheieui a loinpnier luminal is loiainl. Skvioamtu; (osis ol nans- 
poriaiion mas make it feasible lo have trhoininunualion leplate 
m-ii-niiling. IVi haps, ihen, families can bnoiur independent units 
,tsthe\ were heforr ihr Indusirial Rrvolniion. 

| hi values upon whit Ii I hud Wair vm letv is based air: 1 I personal 
hj!lillinr!il,leelim;sof srll-woiili, and lime for lmuie;!JMueaniiiKluI 
lin( | stinmlaiiiiK work; S) individuals who are sell-reliant and anion* 
ornous; 4i a leasoiiahle decree of sei milv. (riven lliesr priouiirs, wli.ll 
will eiluiatioii be like to seise llus population: Can mil edwaiioiwl 
sssiem lespond; and should it' 
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Can Education Respond to the Third Wave? 

Process is a nice word. But change is its 
motivator. And change has its enemies. 

Robert F. Kennedy, 1961 

Many doubt our educational system can respond, much less lead us 
into the Third Wave. But then the concept of our schools serving as in- 
struments for social change is not new. Both Horace Mann and John 
Dewey advocated such a role. In 1932 George S, Counts wrote Dare the 
Schools Build a /Vein Social Order! 1 In recent years legislatures and 
society in general have had high expectations o( schools as institutions 
(or curing racism, poverty, and cultural deprivation, Such hopes have 
more often than not gone unfulfilled, 

Some consider improving society an unreasonable charge for our 
schools. Problems that are embedded in our economic, political, and 
social fabric cannot be resolved by our schools alone unless there is a 
total a'tark on all fronts, Educational reform, however, can Ik 1 an iin- 
por .ml lever in the war against inequity and injustice. 

Schools as Participators or 
Precipitators of Cultural Change 

The next important question, then, iscanedufationcliaiigc? In the 
early l!)70s John Goodlad identified lOhighly publicized instructional 
innovations that could reasonably be expected to be found in schools, 
These included such things as clearly stated educational objectives, 
emphasis on learning how to learn, a wide variety of instructional 



One need not look far for examples of education's lack of success in 
innovation. A very recent Commerce Department study mainiainsihat 
II.S, schools stymie innovation and creativity. "We fear ;hat the basic 
educational philosophy is far loo biased in the direction of remedial 
learning and fails to identify, much less foster, the development of 
special talents oruniquc skills." Thereport asserts that the educational 
system performs better ". . . at preserving convention than sparking 
innovation, developing logical rather than conceptual thinking, pro- 
moling risk aversion rather than acceptance of change."' Certainly 
the se arc not the hallmarks of Third Wave education. 

One of the problems may be that change efforts have focused on 
how in install "teacher proof" programs rather than involving staff to 
attack recognized local needs. A Rand study that looked at federal ef- 
forts to foster change revealed that the innovations had inconsistent 
and disappointing results. The reasons identified were: I) no group of 
educational treatments consistently led to improved student out- 
comes; 2) "successful" projects had difficulty sustaining their success; 
and 3) "successful" projects were not disseminated automatically or 
easily. The results of "successful" projects in new sites usually fell 
short of their performance in the original sites. Further, the study 
found those programs that were successfully replicated were adapted by 
the staff to fit the new selling rather than adopted wholesale without 
modification. Effective strategies that heightened the likelihood of 
adoption were: concrete teacher training, at-ihc-clbow help, teacher 
observation of the practice, teacher participation in decision making, 
local materials development, and the principal's leadership ;n.d par- 
ticipation in training, 10 

Harry Wolcott in an unpublished paper" points out that most ef- 
forts at innovation fail because they "scratch where it isn't itching." In 
other words, people don't vary their behavior unless they feel some 
nc , (I that existing ways don't satisfy. Wolcott looks to the work of 
anthropologist Edward Spicer to understand resistance to change, lie 
points out: 




IVoplr on iioi vjiv men (ihmmary nenavioi umrss inn nvi some 
need that exisiing ways do not s;iiis[v; sm h ncnls i annul Ik- established 
In fiat. 

RrsisijiKC id new piogiaws m.t\ be (ruined not im (lie innoulions 
but on ihi-w.iv in which Midi ptosis air, idiimiisirinl, 1'ndn stub 
i in iimsiames, people's rnngirs niii\ Ik 1 ( haimrlal inioopposing the in- 
novators, while ihr innovations diemsrlvrs become symbols o( thai op- 
|X)siiioii. 

Almost all changes promised as a result of ihc^lnisucknnwlcd^'of 
m jrncr and in hnology originaic in one mjIn ulnar and, in Ijr aurpird, 
must Ix'miulcintrlliKihlcandKiwn miIiic in terms nlanndiri subculture. 

We know thai change is upsetting. Stress is mitipoundeil when 
those bring taught have significantly dillcient values than those who 
are teaching. Furthermore, teaching Third Wave individuals, who 
wish to he fulfilled, siif-rrliant, and autonomous, can he ilneateiiing. 
Mutators should be sec ure enough to web ome this new umstimeiu y 
of the Third Wave.Fdii(JtingintliefuiiuewilN)r;i(()inl)inaii()nof|ov 
and challenge. 



Educating During (he Third Wave 

\'ou (nnnol step twice into thestme we:, 
/or other waters are continually flowing .«. 

Hmrlm mux:. 

Whether edtuaiionb idsihitH(»the lliiid\Vaveorsiiiiplyiesp(»nds 
to ewiy new piessuie mat aiises in out six ieiy, one tiling is obvious: 
ediKiition will have to he different. Even tesciveasa mim nl sot irty, 
our schools will have It) change sigiiilicantlv. 

Many titi/cns are convinced that our current education is m»t ap- 
propriate. Some encourage a move hat k (o basics. Mam question the 
daiiiv of the goals ol iheedutaiional system and begiutlge its costs. 
Other nuts point out that what is offeied is irNi past and ptesem 
(/i iciiircl — c ertainly not (iiltireorientrd not in ( oik hi with Third Wave 
trends, (aii/ens and students are asking lough questions ahoul our 
present edutational olfningi; 

hoes going to st hool pa\ off with a mote fulfilled lifer A beltei job? 

Are lull-rime, continuous si hool s tin essahf Of cvendesirablerAie 
thev just a vay of keeping youtli busy and out of the laboi inaikcir 

I Lis appiopnaie use Urn made of the contributions of paieiils and 
nldei (iii/eiis to learning.'" 

Why isn't the (ointiiiiiMlv used as a laboiaiorv lot learning? 

Why aren't there more programs ol woik-siiulv and (oninuinity 
scniccr 

Are we iimfiising "being qualified" with "having learned.'" 
What ever happened to In distil , lihal nltu anon? I)u weover train 
and undei educate? 



Less expensive More humane 

Less wasteful More fun 

More individualized Lifelong 

The Club of Rome's repon No Limits to Learning 11 challenges us 
lo innovate, Ii points out that science and technology have provided 
significant advances; and that sufficient economic means exist, if 
properly distributed, to meet the basic needs of all At the peak of our 
knowledge and power, however, the quality of life seems to be 
deteriorating. To reverse this trend the Club of Rome contends "no 
limit learning" is required. Two characteristics of no limit learning are 
anticipation-the capacity to (ace new situations-and pariicipa- 
lion— to be partners in decision-making, Surviving with dignity, 
dialing with new developments, and being involved will be the hall- 
marks of the Third Wave. 

Third Wave citizens will want to learn that which is useful and ful- 
filling. They will want to enrich their lives and improve their com- 
munity. Students won't be motivated to learn because of fear of the 
teacher or of punishment, They will wish to learn because the process 
will be relevant and meaningful and the outcome productive, 

New Resources for Learning Outside School 

In the near future, learning will more and more often lake place 
outside the classroom and outside the school Parents, peers, and sig- 
nificant others are potent sources of information and have great impact 
on values and behavior. Public libraries, museums, zoos, and other in- 
stitutions make contributions to learning, We arc just beginning to 
recognize the educational role of television and other electronic means 
of communication. However, despite the potential instructional 
benefits of technology for the wide dissemination of information, 
schools aren't "into" technology. We have had well funded and pub- 
licised demonstrations of its use, but we still resist. 

The major reasons that technology is not accepted by schools are its 
expense and its requirement that schools reorganize the curriculum. 
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struciional systems. Technology requires a large capital investment in 
hardware and software, Such systems can only become cost-effective 
when there is constant use of the equipment. To many educators this 
means standardization of the curriculum and replacement of the 
teachers by machines, which, of course, is threatening, Luehrmann ob- 
serves that schools are small, decentralized, diverse, and independent. 
Schools do not initiate total instructional systems but, rather, hire 
teachers who have significant authority over what is taught and when 
it is taught. They usually work alone in individual classrooms, The re- 
organization of the school system and the changes required in teachers' 
behavior are difficult to bring about, 

The debate over standardization of the curriculum and over 
whether a teacher or a responsive technological system can best provide 
for learner needs is a serious one. While this discussion is going on, 
however, libraries, museums, and especially the home and places of 
work arc already beginning to embrace technology. The microcom- 
puter, which has captured the imagination of young and old, is an ex- 
cellent example, The home is on its way to becoming a major site o£ 
non-school learning through the availability of relatively inexpensive 
equipment now on the market, 

The microcomputer, television, and other new technology thai 
have potential for meeting the educational needs of our population 
will continue to flourish, Individualized, self-paced learning packets 
used to build job-related skills or to explore topics of personal interesi 
are very consistent with Third Wave thinking and life styles, Modern 
technology makes at-home learning a practical reality. 

Technology and social change are outracing our educational sys- 
tem. Third Wave thinking will demand significant changes in om 
school programs, What will these changes be like? 
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A Look at the Third Wave Curriculum 



It's more important lo spend lime 
imagining Ikn remembering 
AnonmM 



T, 



(Morrow's curriculum and ihc direciion of our fulure soc iety arc 
not completely predictable. However, with the likelihood of signifi- 
cant social change, our concept of the curriculum must be flexible, We 
must conceive alternative futures and a tentative educational system, a 
complex and challenging task, In Lmmm$ for Tomorrow" Harold 
Shane and June Shane say we musi create an educational program that 
carries us: 

from To 

Mass inching Personalized leaching 

Single learning Multiple learnings 

Passive answer-absorbing Active answer-seeking 

Rigid daily programs Flexible schedules 

Training in formal skills and Building desirable attitiub 
knowledge and appreciations lhai 

stimulate a questing for 

knowledge 

Teacher initiative and direr- Child initiative and group 

lion planning 
Isolated content Interrelated content 

Memorized answers Problem awareness 

Krnphasis on textbooks l.'sr of media in addition to 

texts 

Passive mastery of information Active stimulation of intellect 
William Classed has identified a basic way in which today's stu- 
dents and those of the future will be different. In the past, pupils 
accepted the schooling provided with little question. They believed 
(with some accuracy) (hat if they snick with the system atid performed 
as requested they would complete high school with their fumre as- 



distinctive role. When the student's own role is paramount, not the 
roles imposed by others, a new, more participating type of learning 

emerges. 

The curriculum of the future will also focus on preventive mental 
and physical health. The affective area will receive significant atten- 
tion with the goal of creating the fully functioning person, Abraham 
Maslow 16 describes this fully functioning person as one who has: 

1. Clearer, more efficient perception of reality. 

2. More openness 10 experience. 

I Increased integration, wholeness, and unity of the peison. 
T lucrea-ed spontaneity, expressiveness; full functioning; alive- 
nebs. 

3. A real self, a firm identity, autonomy, uniqueness, 

6. Increased objectivity, detachment, transcendence of self. 

7. Recovery of creativeness. 

8. Ability to fuse corn rctencss and abstractness. 

9. Democratic character structure. 

10. Ability to love, 

If the need is to cope. Third Wave educators need to focus on af- 
fective and interpersonal issues in order to increase the holding power 
of education, reduce alienation, connect information with feelings, 
and help students learn. Karl Kelley contended, "How you feel is more 
important than what you know, because how you feel controls your be- 
havim-what you know dr ii'sn't/'WearecoKnitively oriented, but says 
Kelley, "When it tomes to a battle between brains and glands, glands 
usually win." The challenge is how to cope with a tenuous kindoflile. 
How can we create a school climate that will reduce stress, leach prob- 
lem solving and thinking skills, and help kins learn to co|x l ? How can 
we help them have accomplishments that give them a record of success? 
These are some of the t hallenges for a Thiid Wave curriuilu.n. 

Another goal of the Third Wave curriculum is to cteaie a respon- 
sive environment for the learner, Ronald Gross in Radical School Rr- 
jowi 1 ' describes a responsive environment as one that permits the 



is value in developing situations ihai provide students with immediate 
feedback about the consequences of their actions and provide for self- 
paced learning experiences. For some students, year-round learning 
will be prescribed. National and international travel will be common. 
There will be greater use of the "walkabout," an individually designed 
educational quest at an off site location. Outward Bound, wilderness 
camping, or comnunity service activity arc examples of walkabouts, 18 
In Future Shock Toff ler points out that present compartmentalized 
curriculum is not based on a well thought out concept of human 
needs, 19 A more integrated curriculum organized around major topics 
and developmental tasks will characterize the Third Wave, Elliott Seif 
at Temple University has proposed "Dare We Build a New Curriculum 
(or a New Age/' 20 which has ten areas o( focus; 

1, Technological mastery and understanding 

2, Cooperative living 

3, Basic survival skills 

i Developing life options 

5. Self-directed learning 

6. Thinking, creative problem-solving, and decision-making 
skills 

7. Communication 

8. National and world-wide citizenship: Present issues-oriented 
education 

9. Value-moral education 

10. People matter 

As we approach the Third Wave the tempo of social and 
technological change will accelerate, Information and instructional 
content will increase, Even today half our work force is directly or in- 
directly involved in information development and processing. Ob- 
viously learners will not be able to master all data they may need. The 
role of the teacher as a transmitter of knowledge and hearer of recita- 
tions will disappear; instead teachers will become managers of learn- 
ing, who will spend time diagnosing instructional needs and pre- 
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mount, and building human relationships will be a major part of the 
curriculum. More use will be made of interdisciplinary instructiona 
teams often com posed of specialized personnel from business, industry 
and the professions, 

The curriculum of the future will help students understand how 
technology works, how to assess its contributions and its limitations 
Educators will make greater use of technology as they learn moreabou 
it, and as its use becomes more cost-effective. 

Since there will be fewer jobs and shorter work days and week; 
during the Third Wave, the school curriculum will de-emphasize the 
Puritan work ethic and prepare students to make better use of leisure 
time. Tb? use of volunteers in schools will increase dramatically, be- 
cause citizens with relevant skills will have time on their hands, Self 
help networks and extensive people-to-peoplecommunications will be 
common, Since high levels of competence and performance will be de 
mantled of educators, staff development will be a priority, The rapic 
technological and social changes will call for frequent retraining. 

The concept of the future and the possibility of alternative future! 
must be a part of the curriculum, The fact that we have choices and h\ 
our actions can change future events is certainly consistent with Thirc 
Wave thinking, The study of the future should not be just a subject n 
be studied but should provide a perspective with which to view the 
world, It should be a focus for thought and learning for all, regardlcs; 
of age, 

What Impact Will (he Third Wave 
Have on School Organization? 

A Rand Report "How Effective is Schooling" says "Schools are 
mindless in the sense thai they fail, in any operationally useful way, tc 
question either the assumption upon which they operate or the rele- 
vance of the approaches to the needs of their students." 21 Education*! 
response to the Third Wave means new organi/aikmal structure? 
(smaller schools, schools within schools, student and parent advisor) 
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home all may serve as locations lor i rura Have learners. 

The Third Wave school organisation should be a healthy one. 
Change Processes in the Public Schools 22 lists ten dimensions of a 
healthy organization: 

1. It has a clear focus (its mission is known and accepted). 

2. It has distortion-free communication (information is shared and 
travels well both vertically and horizontally), 

3. Power is distributed equitably (subordinates have influence up- 
ward, inter-group conflict is not great, and 'reasonable autonomy is 
present). 

i Resources are well used (staff works up to iis potential and feels 
self actualized). 

5. There is cohesiveness (the organization pul\ n^ 'her). 

fi. Morale is high (fcelingsof self satisfaction., i ol omani/aiional 
well-being are evident). 

7. The organization is innovative (new procedures and products 
are invented), 

8, It is autonomous (independent from its environment but not 
passive to outside demands). 

!). It is adaptable (there is evidence of coping and reorganization in 
response to needs). 

10. Problems are solved (an effective mechanism is in place to 
identify and marshal resources to attack problems). 

Tiadiiionally, our public school organization has resisted change. 
However, the Third Wave will make some changes imperative, even 
palatable. For example, early diagnosis of learning needs will /gin at 
ft" preschool age. If infant education is required, then parenting pro- 
ems will be provided simultaneously, Compulsory education will be 
eliminated; those who do not wish to stay in school may leave, but stu- 
iii«nis of all ages will be welcomed into the educational system when- 
ever they desire formal academic instruction, vocational preparation, 
skill building, or enrichment. As the years go by, it is likely that our 
educational system, likeour political and economic sininures, will lie 
swept along with and by the Third Wave. 
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j What Might (he Third Wave 

I School Be Like? 

i 

! We oug/i/ to be interested in the future, 

\ jor that is where we are going to spend 

i 

; the rest of our lives. 

Charles F. Kettering 

i 

j In order to get the flavor of students who are Third Wave thinkers, 
I let's listen in on two students as they talk with their counselor, Mr. 
Abbott. Mr. Abbott with 30 years in education has seen a lot from his 
uneasy chair in the counseling office, Neither he nor the school lias, as 
yet, entered the Third Wave. Like so many faculty he has mixed 
feelings about this new breed of students. He is puzzled about their 
goals but genuinely hopeful about what they can accomplish if their 
energies can be channeled into productive avenues. 

Portraits of Third Wave Youth 

Barb Evans burst through the door of the counseling office, 
plunked her books down on Mr. Abbott's desk, flopped into the chair, 
took a deep breath and began: 

Barb: Can you believe it, Mr. Abbott? Can you believe that the board 
: of education said, Okay? 

Abbott: Slow down, Barb, what's got you so excited? 

Barb: The acreage, All that beautiful land behind our school. In- 
stead ol the nature area we've been planning, they're going to consider 
selling it for commercial development. 
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Abbot I I'dhr.iiillh.il.H.uh. Dor ; Hint- it's Irnuhiilnhri I'd 
suggest vmi c h«*c k mi the (ails W' 'i ^ Miss k.uighnun ,u the 
Huml Ofltie. Shr knows what's*. :h< agenda. 

R,irh Well, I'll tell von. Mr, AhlxiKl. some of ^ teallv drl stionglv 
about tins issue. We'ir a i;oiiii; to pi In llie mat on '.fin one! 

Ablnm: I realize thai, Ka'b. Pkisnlit-Uhci.u -I ilirii lri's i.ilk 
again. Listen I'w got m apj>oiimiaiil u- •> and 

\U\ I) Sine, Miir. ()k.iv. ( \r:< k ami double ; iin k. Km I'll tell vm. :f 
that's the plan, wrwor'llie il*>wii -isul lake is. 

I'lu'rf was a kmnk on ihc door is Bail, lose to l<w- Sam Hum 
mined somewhat hevrtiitlv as Barb brushed by him af'a'i a burl 
yetung 

ANk)U Clad you umr in w: am We've been needing 10 talk for 
some time. 

S,;ui; Well, i didi. 1 want to liolher you and . 

Abbotf B n tlnri Sam. :h,u's wlui I'm here for. You've lxvn an ex- 
cellent student, and tou'u' a ha k of a nice guy. It's ken obvious to mr 
that somedimg is nouMir.t' you. School work? Home? 

Sam: Oh, school is going okay. But I don't see much sense to it. I 
don't really know what I want 10 do with my life, ami school work 
doesn't seem to have connection with what's riiiur on in the world. 
Truthlully, I think I'll quit. At hsi foi a while. 

Abhou: Are your courses too mush? Maybe we odd make some 
rhanRcs— ii's no; mo late in the semester to . , . 

Sam: No, I can handle (he work, bm-wrll look, tins is what hap* 
pencil lasi hight, I'm smir* in my room doing geometry. I finish half 
the hou.ewoik. No trouble. I ran do it. I understand tt. But, I think to 
ir.vwif. why am I doifiR this 5 What good does it do rue? Hell I don't 
know what I want to do with my life. Fin not sure geometry wu do me 
any Rood. Why should I waste my time doing that junk? I jrs: . . . 

Abbott: Sam, geometry is required for -ollcge prep graduation. 
Sometimes you've just got to take ii on faith that it's required, that it's 
good lor rou . . . 

The conversation went on for some time, but Sam was not 
convinced. Mr. Abbnu was experiencing a new breedofstudenisandhe 
was confused. The old arguments he had given to student* tor "hang- 



ing in time" and giaduating with the bail of a good job or ;i college 
rdm al u m had no a|)|K'al. Mr. Abbott was pi essing (or a quirk fix solu- 
tion uithin the existing school piogram iuadiiective.iKisuasiveway. 
lie might bettei haw asked some claiifying questions to indiiatr his 
support stub as, M Vou feel school doesn't relate to what's impoitant in 
voui life tight now"' or "You're thinking of leaving because school 
mtiiis a waste ol lime?" lie also might have responds! to Sam's con- 
icins bv asking, "What uin we do to help make v d| more 'con- 
tinted' to you and yout needs?" Forming a groii|i ol students with 
similai feelings io Sam's might also have Irtii a helpful strategy. 

I .aiei Mr. Abljotl told me: 'Til tell you frankly, the kids I see today 
arc different. They have different values and react in new ways with an 
intensity I've never seen before. These kids want to participate, They 
waul to be involved. They are ready, willing, and able to deal with cur- 
rent problems-hut only if they are convinced of their im|X)itanrr. 
Bov. aie thr\ willing to work! Thev aien't apathetic like the kids in the 
70s. They aren't angrily sirikiiiRout^t the system like we saw in the 60s. 
I'liey just want to make things better. They're confuted and they're 
smart, They know how to organize to get change. 

II While their actions are unsettling sometimes, they are really great 
kids and fun to be around. They really have their thing together. You 
< iin't snow them with the 'it's good for you' routine. Thev truly live in 
the here and now. Don't give them that 'delay your gratification' line. 

"If only we could learn to help them take advantage of their won- 
deifnl qualities. They ate spontaneous, self reliant, willing to take risks 
for something they believe in. They are willing to give upcomfortsand 
to work long and hard for teal solutions to tough problems. They are 
probers, good at inquiry, and uncompromising. My heart ac hes losee 
how much thev want a sense of belonging— how they strive to under- 
stand iheniM'Ivi's. to find a role, a sense of purpose and fulfillment. In 
all my years m [cubing and counseling I've never met so many kids 
who are open, sincere, concerned about the direction of their lives and 
this nasioii 

"I'm won ied though. Educators and society don't understand these 
kids. To tell the truth, they make me very uncomfortable. What will 
our future generation, who believe 'small is beautiful,' do in a world 
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where we are committed to big ;md impersonal nrsani/aiinns. Can our 
system siand a Rrcm-iiiR population who question our basic ideas ami 
fight-fight offrciivi-ly against traditional ways?" 

What Arc Some Specific Ways Schools Can Respond? 

Of rourM' the Third Wave school has nni yet cmciged. However, 
some youth who rrflra thc fc wluwof ihr Tliinl Wave an- in cmr srhiK>ls, 
and some of our institutions have begun to respond, Many of our more 
sensitive educators have suggested a variety of ways schools can and 
should respond to help guarantee that the education provided in the 
future will be appropriate to the new age, 

The late Howard Lane was a Third Wave thinker, In the book On 
Educating Human flrinp" he provided some specific suggestions for 
creating a flexible school of (he future. He maintained we should: 

1 , Tolerate wide varieties of behavior. Youngsters need standing as 
well as understanding. 

2, Include young people in planning and management of the 

activities set up for them. 

3, Provide adequate space and time for young people to be with 
their friends and to behave freely as young people, 

4, Minimize competitive activities. Sponsor those in which all par- 
ticipants can achieve satisfaction. 

5, Study and correct administrative practices in schools so that re- 
jection of pupils, now practiced through a varietv of methods, is 
reduced. 

6, Organize community activities that increase satisfying relation- 
ships between grownups and youngsters. Get away from activities in 
which grownups use children as puppets and instruments. 

7, Maintain perspective on the incidence of disordering among 
young people, The wrongdoings of a few boys, reported in the press, 
arc not necessarily dangerous, . low many acts of vandalism have you 
seen this week? 

8, Restore young people to citizenship and community 
membership, 

It is likely thatThird Wave education will freestaff from iheconfin- 
ing strictures of behavioral objectives, But if we do, how do we choose 
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among the experiences we should provide lor students? James Ruths 24 
provides a do/en critena for the types (if expeiiences that arc worth- 
students in a Third Wave swim, Rath says, "All thingsbeing 
qua!, one activity is more woithwhile than another if it; 

I Permits children to make informal choices 

II. Assigns active toles to students 

I Asks students to engage in inquiry, to apply intelleuual pro- 
cesses, and ileal with i in rent problems (personal or social) 

■I. Involves children with tealia 

:>. Can be accomplished sue lessfully by children at seveial levels of 
ability 

6. Asks students to examine an idea, process, or problem in a new 
setting 

7. Requites students to examine topics or issues citizens don't 
nonnally examine 

8. Involves students and fatuity in risk taking 

9. Requires students to lewnte, ieheai.se, and polish initial efforts 

10. Involves students in the application and mastery of meaningful 
rules, standards, or discipline 

11. (lives students a chance to share in the planning, i an vingont of 
an activity, or in the results of an activity of others 

12. Is relevant to the expressed purposes of the students." 

A Scenario for a Third Wave School 

The only thing certain one can say about the typical day in a school 
during the Third Wave is that there will he no typical day, Participa- 
tion, personalization, and flexibility will characterize the program of 
the Third Wave school, Gaining pi a< tied skills and education lot 
personal growth and enjoyment will be part of the lifelong learning in 
a Third Wave sot iety. Let's look at a student and the program, but let's 
recogni/e that we will see how only one school provides experif nrcs for 
one student. 

The School: Community High is three years old. It is a former 
[aciorv completely enlivened for educational purpsrs when large 
numbers of families moved back into the city, Themassinigration was 
precipitated by the greater efficiencies of energy and transportation and 
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because of act ess to the wealth of cultural tesouim ihat havt' ( ome as 
pail of the rebirth of the urban ateas. 

The Organization: The school is organized to serve as the suulctv < 
home base where scheduling, contracting counseling, and guidaun 
take place. The Development 'Resource Center provides ne< essarv sup- 
port and inhumation to students and faculty, A school-within-a- 
school organ i. mi ion is used to foster coinmunication and a sense of be- 
longing. Theie is no set time to enter Community High. St udents come 
and go at all times of the year to pursue interests or work on learning 
contracts. There is no specified duration for a student's association 
with Community High, nor is there any age limit. 

The Staff; A student's mentor 'guide maintains contact with the 
student throughout his/her association with Community High. De- 
pending upon the learning contract, a student will have an occupation 
and/or community advisor. Both are volunteers and provide help and 
support during a student's work or community service contracts. 
Diagnostic/prescription staff, the student, and the mentor guide 
identify needs and plan appropriate learning experiences. The 
Development/Resource Center staff coo|K'nue in providing needed 
drill, practice, and skill development. Instructors are available in 
major content areas, and psychological and other support personnel 
are on call. As needed, representatives from eat h of these areas are called 
together by the mentor/guide to meet with the student and parents to 
block out an individual learning plan. 

The Program: The curriculum is heavily based in the community. 
As much as half of a student's time is spent in either civic and social 
projects and.'or on-site work experiences. Another 25°o of the student's 
time involves counseling about these assignments and learning the 
skills necessary to be successful in the roles, For more mature, experi- 
enced students, national or international assignments are provided. 
The ultimate aim is to identify, in cooperation with the student, a 
major learning quest that will challenge the student and use the knowl- 
edge and skills gained to date, The remainder of the student's program, 
which has no predetermined starting or stopping lime, foi uses mi per- 
sonal enrichment and is likely to involve the arts or sports. 
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The Student: Kelly is seventeen years old and has been at Commu- 
nity High (or three years. Planning and building a cabin in the 
school's recreation/conservation |>ark is a major olf-site activity. The 
current civic service involves helping with registration (or the election 
primaries, Volunteer work with handicapped' elementary students is 
another challenging contract, Because Kelly is considering a career as a 
forest ranger, a work contract has been arranged with the State Con- 
servation Department with Ranger Doson serving as an occupational 
advisor. These more responsible assignments were selected and de- 
signed in cooperation with Kelly's mentor/guide with the support and 
suggestions of the members of the individual learning plan team. New 
skills in math andarchitcctureare required to successfully carry out the 
cabin building assignment, Biology and science courses are also part of 
the formal school program because they are required for conservation 
work. Glee club, swimming, and basketball are also serious interests, 
With the mentor/guide's urging, both painting and theater are being 
explored to assure a well-rounded series of experiences, 

A Typical Day: Kelly is up early today in order to have access to the 
main computer and 'its mechanical drawing capability, so there is a 
need to be on time. The final computations and the machine-generated 
architectural drawings should he ready unless the input was goofed up. 
The staff at the Development/Resource Center were of great help with 
the project, and the math instructor used the cabin design work as the 
basis of most of the skills work Kelly needed. Kelly hoped the design 
would be accepted. Applying academic skills to specific field ptojects 
made sense to Kelly, because it allowed (or exploration of several po- 
tential career areas, Kelly felt completely comfortable with the 
knowledge gained from the project, with the practical nature ol the as- 
signment, and with the working conditions. After three houis at the 
Development Resource Center, the drawings were ready to be de- 
livered to Ranger Doson. Doson, together with Kelly and the Super- 
visor, will review the plans, If approved, Kelly will appear before the 
next student assemhlv to describe the project and request volunteers to 
work with Ranger Doson toconstruct the cabin under Kellv'sdiiection. 

Kelly went home for lunch and decided to lake some time at the 
home terminal to check on the status of voter registration and to com- 
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pine and enter a math assignment nn the computer so it would be 
available for the math instructor to retrieve and check later in t lit 1 after- 
noon. Kelly looked at the clock and realized it was play practice time. 
The play is based on an original script that Kcllv had a hand in writing. 

Even though Kelly enjoyed (he autonomy possible with the in- 
dividualized contracts, the group activities were also a source of 
pleasure. Student government, glee club, and sp> n, all provided inter- 
action with others. In addition, since Community High was available 
to anyone in the community, it offered an opportunity to learn from 
older adults and to work with younger students. It was particularly 
gratifying to be able to tutor older persons and at the same time gain 
from them the insights of their vast experiences. 

Play practice went well, which was reassuring with the perform- 
ance only a week away. On the bus ride home Kelly thought through 
the remaining tasks to complete the learning contracts. Obviously 
more time on the home terminal would be needed this evening. 

With the assignments up to date, Kelly decided to take the next 
morning off and with a few phone calls arranged a swimming party 
with friends for the next morning. Kelly snapped off the light and 
studied thepanernsoflightoniheceilingabovethe bed. Kelly wascon- 
lent; much had been accomplished. While not all decisions about 
the future had been made, the firsthand work and community service 
projects provided a secure foundation on which to plan next steps. 
With the backup and support of the mentor/guide and the other 
advisors, Kelly was certain that theyearsahead would be satisfying, en- 
joyable, and productive. 

Kelly's "typical day" has been condensed to provide information 
about the variety of experiences tha might be possible in a Third Wave 
school, No student's program would be so hectic every day. Note the 
emphasis placed on guidance and counseling and how the teacher's 
role is not one of dispensing information. Socialization is not ignored. 
Third Wave students are comfortable with the use of technology. Ob- 
serve too the extensive use of community resources, and how education 
has become a multi-agency responsibility. From the scenario it is im- 
possible to discern whether Kelly is a male or female student. Freedom 
from sex stereotypes is another characteristic of a Third Wave school, 



No hi ief scenario can provide a comprehensive viewof education in 
the [iiture, but by exercising the imagination one can conceive the vast 
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Meeting the Challenge 

We are made wise not by our recollections of our past, 
but by the responsibility we take for our future. 

George Bernard Shaw 

If students of the Third Wave ar? autonomous, diverse thinkers, 
hopeful about the future, and willing to work to make things better, 
their teachers must be no less so! Teachers in Third Wave schools and 
universities will have to be flexible and welcome diversity. To educate 
successfully tnc youth of the future, teachers will have to be committed 
to independent learning and to teaching students to be self-directed. 
They will need to foster learning opportunities centered around local, 
national, and world issues, which often will be controversial. They will 
establish learning partnerships with other adults in business, industry, 
and labor communities. 

Above all, the staff in a Third Wave school will seek to develop in 
students the desire to become lifelong learners, This means the faculty 
must also continue to learn through staff development experiences and 
through their own personal growth quests. 

Third Wave teachers will individualize the daily program lor each 
student by coordinating a wide variety of internal and external learn- 
ing resources. They will be skillful diagnosticians who can analyze and 
prescribe (or individual differences, They will maintain a balance 
between student self-selected experiences and teachcr-directed learn- 
ings. Able to sec the world from the student's point of view, they will 
personalize their leaching and foster the self-esteem of every student, Of 



course, they will be knowledgeable about content areas, learning 
processes, and resources. 

What will be the expectations (or Third Wave administrators? 
They too must be people oriented— generous in giving credit and 
showing interest and concern for staff, both professionally and per* 
sonally. They will play a key role in establishing a productive work 
climate. Administrators must be secure enough to involve others in 
decision making, yet be able to manage conflict when it surfaces. They 
must be experts in community relations and be committed to due 
process procedures in making policy decisions. 

The Third Wave will sorely need ef feci i ve I caders as wel I as efficient 
managers at both the school district and the university levels. Organi- 
zations must be maintained, resources monitored, and talent man 
shalled to gel tasks done. Leaders who build on strengths — ibeir own 
and others'— will play a vital role in successfully meeting '.he challenge 
of the Third Wave, 

Change in tidal wave proportions is coming, As Toffler states 
"(W]e and our children will . . . take part in theexcitingreconstruction 
... of civilization itself/'" The major focus (or educational reconstruc- 
tion must be the curriculum. To respond to the Third Wave, leaders 
will have to recognize that the curriculum is changed as people arc 
changed and that such change occurs through participation. 
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